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Fntroduction. 


THE Mass is the centre of all Christian external 
worship. As such, from a religious point of 
view it is obviously the most important and 
fascinating of studies. It chances to be so also 
from the historical and archzological stand- 
points ; for being in itself a compendium of all 
Christian worship from the night of the Last 
Supper until to-day, a profound knowledge of 
the history and development of the one Sacrifice 
of the New Law involves a familiarity with all 
the most interesting points of Christian 
antiquity. It is generally taken for granted by 
those whose acquaintance with the history of 
the Christian religion is but superficial or 
popular, that the chief work in northern Europe 
of the sixteenth century change of religious 
front was to throw off the yoke of the Bishop of 
Rome. This is nothing but a plausible mistake 
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founded on predjudice and ignorance. The 
desire for emancipation from Roman overlord- 
ship in matters spiritual, proved the opportunity 
for the real workers of the movement to alter 
entirely the form of external Christianity, under 
the plea of reverting to what was simple, 
primitive, and scriptural. The Jfass of all 
former external Christianity was done away 
with, and in its place was substituted a new 
form of public worship, which, professing to be 
modelled like the Mass on the Institution of 
Christ at the Last Supper, was in reality nothing 
but a newly devised form of prayer, from which 
the life and soul of the Eucharistic Sacrifice had 
fled. This change of external worship it was 
which gave the sixteenth century revolt its 
specific character ; distinguishing it altogether 
from the schismatic revolts from Rome of the 
eleventh, twelfth, and earlier centuries, which 
resulted in the formation of the Russian and 
Greek schismatic bodies.* 

Members of the Anglican Establishment, who 
form the High Church party of modern times, 


* The break with all former tradition, practice, and dogma, 
which the reformers designed and effected in their articles and 
prayer-book is aptly symbolised by their adoption of the vernacular 
language in their Communion Service ; a revolution in liturgical 
practice hitherto unknown amongst schismatic bodies. 
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have gradually come to realise the intolerable 
nature of their isolated position and that of all 
Protestant bodies in Christendom, as these: 
alone, amongst professing Christians, and 
believers in Christianity, have no Christian 
Sacrifice, or Mass. The diffusion of ecclesias- 
tical and historical knowledge has shown them 
the reformed Communion Service of the Book 
of Common Prayer as a form of devotion 
utterly unlike the one great Christian act of 
worship of all earlier days. Hence all the strife, 
division, and discontent which of late have been 
gradually but surely splitting up the Establish- 
ment into rival religious factions or sects, who 
can agree in nothing except in this, “that the 
Bishop of Rome hath no jurisdiction within 
these realms.” As an example of this truth it 
is deserving of notice that the modern Russian 
and Greek Churches, even after all these 
centuries of separation and schism, present to 
the world no spectacle of internal discord and 
confusion such as the Protestant Establishment 
in England does. The object of these pages is 
to illustrate the Catholic doctrine of the Holy 
Eucharist as a Sacrifice, by dwelling on some of 
the points of special historical and liturgical 
interest connected with the Mass. 
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There are booklets entitled, “The greatest 
thing ever known,” and “The most beautiful 
thing in the world.” To a priest the Holy 
Sacrifice is both of these; and if it be the 
realization of a proud ambition for an historian 
or an archeologist to succeed in throwing light 
upon some recondite point of history or ancient 
lore, how much more happy is the man who 
may be successful in elucidating ever so little 
the study of the greatest and most important 
thing on God’s earth, the Sacrifice of the Mass. 


Cibat the gpass is. 


The Sacrifice of the New Law which from 
early ages has been known as the Mass 
(Missa), is the Sacrifice of Mount Calvary, 
not repeated or renewed (“for Christ dying 
once, dieth now no more; death shall no 
more have dominion over Him”’), but continued 
daily, hourly, and momentarily until the end of 
the world*, with the same Priest, the same Victim, 
the same ends of Sacrifice, the same effects upon 
our Souls. “Thou art a Priest for ever accord- 
ing to the order of Melchisedech,” and “ From 
the rising of the sun even to the going down of 
the same, in every place there is sacrifice and 
there is offered to my name a clean oblation.” 
The Blessed Eucharist perpetuates and con- 
tinues the Incarnation, so the Mass continties 
Mount Calvary. Christ, when He instituted 
this sacrifice at the Last Supper, did so only 
foreshadowing and anticipating the sacrifice of 
Good Friday, and as the Mass at the Last 


* ‘Por as often as you shall eat this bread, and drink the 
chalice, you shall shew the death of the Lord, until He come.” 
x Cor, xi. 26. 


Supper derived its reality as a sacrifice only from 
the Great Offering which it anticipated, so all 
the Masses which have followed after the first 
Good Friday derive all their reality as true and 
perfect sacrifices from that One Sacrifice which 
they reflect, recall, continue, and commemorate. 
“ Do ye this in remembrance of Me.” Thus if 
Christ had not offered Himself on Mount 
Calvary, there would have been no offering of 
Himself by anticipation at the Last Supper, 
neither would He continue to offer Himself 
hourly on our altars. The Mass can no more 
stand by itself as a sacrifice without reference to 
the Cross, than the Blessed Eucharist as a 
sacrament can stand by itself without reference 
to the Incarnation. The Blessed Eucharist is 
the Incarnation continued, and the Mass is 
Calvary continued. Neither the Incarnation 
nor Calvary can be repeated or renewed, any 
more than they can cease, but each is continued 
always in the Blessed Eucharist in its double 
character of Sacrament and Sacrifice. “The 
act of oblation, begun at the Last Supper, was. 
consummated on Calvary, and is prolonged for 
ever in the Mass*. The action of the Last 
Supper looked onward to that action on Calvary 


* “ Donec veniat,—Until He come.” 
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as the action of the Holy Mass looks backward 
upon it.” (lrish Ecclesiastical Record, August, 
rgo2.) 

The question of what is called the “ essence” 
of the Sacrifice, is one which has given rise 
especially in Post-tridentine times to many 
theories and speculations. The reality of the 
Sacrifice once again consists in this, and this 
only, that Christ, the everlasting Victim, who on 
the altar of the cross, offered Himself to His 
Eternal Father, makes that same offering of 
Himself on our altars by the hands of His priests, 
as before His Passion He had likewise made it 
by His own hands at the Last Supper. The 
Sacrifice of the Last Supper derived all its 
reality as a Sacrifice from the death which was. 
to come on the morrow, the Sacrifices of to-day 
derive all their reality from the death on the 
cross so many hundred years ago. 

The essence of the first Sacrifice was its 
reference to the death to come, the essence of 
all the Sacrifices since the first Good Friday is 
their reference to the death which is past. 

The death of the Divine Redeemer of man- 
kind was once for all veal and not mystical, and 
the introduction into the question of the 
Sacrifice of the Mass of a mystical slaying, a 
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mystical sword to slay, and mystical executioners, 
can only render more obscure and difficult what 
is to start with a profound and most sacred 
mystery. The Divine Victim offered is always 
the same, at the Last Supper, on the Cross, on 
our Altars ; the principal offerer or High Priest 
of this Sacrifice is likewise always the same. 
On Calvary the Jews were the real executioners, 
and they have gone for ever, not to give place 
to mystical representatives of their unspeakable 
crime, but to those who share for ever the 
Eternal priesthood of Christ Himself, “the 
Lord hath sworn and He shall not repent, thou 
art a priest for ever according to the order of 
Melchisedech” ; to those priests of the New 
Law who offer for ever with Christ the Eternal 
High Priest the one Sacrifice of Calvary, and 
whose glory beyond words it is that their office 
is one with His. The Holy Sacrifice and 
Priesthood share in a sense the attributes of the 
Divine Victim and the Priest Eternal, His 
Eternity, Jesus Christus heri hodie et in seecula, 
—Jesus Christ yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 
Yesterday the Last Supper, to-day Calvary, for 
ever the Mass. When it is a question of the 
Mass thus time has ceased and Eternity has 
begun. Beyond this office and work shared 
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with the Priest Eternal there is no glory on 
earth of King, Emperor, or Pontiff—Bishop on 
his throne, Pontiff surrounded by the Sacred 
College, what can they do half so sublime as. 
“ offer Sacrifice to God, tam pro vivis, tam pro 
defunctis.” Surely nothing can be put in 
comparision with this power and dignity amongst 
angels or men; and so for a layman his highest 
honour is to take his share in the Sacrifice of 
the Mass, and to realise the value of his portion 
and part in the great inheritance, the ‘“‘ meum 
ac vestrum Sacrificium.” For “my lot hath 
fallen in goodly places, and the inheritance 
which hath chanced to me is admirable.” 
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Che mass of early vaps. 


Such being then the great Christian ordinance 
for all time, the one great central and external 
Act of Divine Worship, it naturally becomes a 
matter of the very deepest interest to all 
Christian minds to enquire as to the exact 
manner in which Mass was said in the days of 
the Apostles and their immediate successors. 
If one could only be carried back for one brief 
hour to Antioch or Rome and behold the Prince 
of the Apostolic College surrounded by the 
elders and the faithful celebrating the Divine 
Mysteries! Was there even then any pre- 
paratory portion of the Sacred Rite correspond- 
ing to the Mass of the Catechumens of later 
times, or was the whole of the Great Action as 
short as it was solemn, consisting of a few 
prayers, the offertory or oblation, the consecra- 
tion and communion? We read of a martyr 
priest who consecrated with his own breast for 
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an altar-stone as he lay in chains in prison, that 
he might not be deprived of the Divine food for 
his journey. Would that we could form some 
idea of the form he used for his last sacrifice to 
God, beyond the very words of his Master and 
Redeemer at the Last Supper! Unfortunately 
we are without any definite knowledge as to 
how the Eucharistic Sacrifice was offered during 
the first century and a half of the Christian era. 
After a.D. 150, we know from contemporary 
documents and a sufficiently ample tradition 
that the Church throughout the world had a 
Jixed order for her great action of public worship, 
but still it remains probable that for the first 
three and even four centuries the Sacred 
Mysteries were celebrated according to this 
fixed order indeed, but still without the help of 
any entire written liturgy. The words of Pope 
Innocent I., writing to the Bishop Decentius 
early in the fifth century, seem at least to show 
that memory and tradition rather than a written 
Canon, was up to then relied upon. He 
reminds the Bishop that he had often witnessed 
in his visits to Rome the customs observed “in 
consecrating the mysteries and in the per- 
formance of other secret rites” (“in czeteris 
agendis arcanis ””) and that this sufficed. 
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In these very words of the Pontiff, in which 
he clearly alludes to what has been called “ the 
discipline of the secret,” we have the answer, or 
at least one very good answer, to those who 
object that if Mass was said in Apostolic and 
very early Christian times we ought to know 
more about it. Little stress can be laid on the 
infrequent mention of the Real Presence, the 
Trinity, and like mysteries in early writers. In 
times of persecution, the Christians were afraid 
to speak openly and frankly about their worship 
and doctrine, from the natural fear that such 
disclosures would expose them to further 
danger. Moreover, they regarded the truth as 
a sacred deposit, and they were afraid of com- 
municating it to those who would misunderstand 
it or laugh it to scorn. “ Cast not your pearls. 
before swine.” Many of the earlier apologists 
for Christianity, such as Minucius Felix, 
Athenagoras, Tatian, Theophilus, and Arnobius, 
preserve an absolute silence on the Holy 
Eucharist ; or perchance it might be alluded to 
under an expression such as that of the famous 
inscription at Autun: “ Take the food sweet as 
honey of the Saviour of the little ones, eat and 
drink, holding the fish in thy hands,” lines 
intelligible only to the initiated. Of all the 
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early writers, Saint Justin Martyr is probably the 
only one who is at all outspoken ; and then he’ 
was addressing not the ignorant and outside 
public, but Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius. 
“To him who presides over the brethren,” he 
says, ‘‘is presented bread and a cup of water 
“and wine, which he, taking, gives praise and 
“glory to the Father, through the name of the 
“Son and the Holy Ghost, and returns thanks 
“in many prayers that such gifts have been 
“vouchsafed to us. These offices being duly 
“ performed, the whole assembly in acclamation 
“answers ‘ Amen’; then the ministers, whom 
“we call deacons, give to each one present to 
“‘ partake of the blessed bread, and the wine and 
“‘ water, and take away some to the sick. This 
“food we call the Eucharist, of which they alone 
‘are allowed to partake who believe the 
‘doctrines taught by us to be true, and have 
“been washed by Baptism for the remission of 
_ “sin and unto regeneration. Nor do we take 
' “these gifts as common bread and common 
“ drink, but in the same manner as our Saviour 
“ Jesus Christ, incarnate by the word of God 
‘for our salvation, took flesh and blood, so we 
“have been taught that the food with which, by 
“change, our blood and flesh are nourished, 
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“‘being blessed by the prayer of His word, 
“becomes the flesh and blood of that very 
“incarnate Jesus.” (Apologia L, p. 65.) 

The spirit, to a certain extent, of this 
“discipline of the secret” was preserved and 
felt long after the actual necessity for silence 
and covert language had departed. Witness for 
example the veil which from the Sursum corda 
to the end of the Canon shrouded priest, altar, 
and sacred mysteries alike from the eyes of all 
but the ministers, as something too holy even 
for the faithful to gaze upon. 

What then was the nature, as far as we can 
tell, of this fixed order, which even in these 
early ages in all probability obtained universally 
throughout the Christian world, with of course a 
few local and unimportant variations? The 
same St. Justin, earlier than whom we cannot go 
for definite documents, speaks of four parts of 
the Mass: 1°, The Readings; 2°, The Prayers, 
which preceded the oblation, and which 
apparently corresponded in some way with the 
prayers now said in the morning office of Good 
Friday, the Mass of the Presanctified; 3°, The 
Oblation and Consecration; and 4°, The 
Participation and Communion. 

Such then, we may fairly take it, was the 
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general order observed from the beginning. 
Bearing this in mind we can now with adyantage 
dwell in detail upon some of the more striking 
and salient points in the Sacred Rite which 
liturgical history brings for our benefit into 
special relief. Needless tu say, nothing at all 
exhaustive is attempted. All that is aimed at 
is the illustration of a few cardinal points of the 
Holy Sacrifice by the light which liturgical 
history and archeology naturally throw on them. 
These points we may consider under the 
following headings : 


I. THe Mass oF THE CATECHUMENS. 
Il. THe PRAYER OF THE FAITHFUL. 
Ill. THe OsLation, THE OFFERTORY. 
IV. THe ANAPHORA. 
a. ‘THE PREFACE. 
8. Tue TrisaGion. 
y- THe Diptycus. 
6. THE CONSECRATION. 
e. THE OFFERING OF THE SACRIFICE. 
¢. THe “Per Quem Hac Omnia.” 
VY. Tre “Pater.” 
VI. THE FRAcTION aND COMMIXTURE. 
VII. THE Communion. 
VIII. Tue BL essinc. 
-[X. THE ANTIDORON. 
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1 @be gpass of the Catechumens. 


This preparatory portion of the Service was 
made up of three distinct elements: (a) Prayers, 
(4) Readings from the Sacred Books, (c) The 
Homily on the Gospel. 

The precise form of the prayers said by the 
whole people, led by the deacon, and recapit- 
ulated or collected by the celebrant it is now 
quite impossible to determine exactly. The 
prayers undoubtedly took partly the shape 
of a /?tany, and survivals of this element are still 
to be seen in the Kyrie Eleison and the Litanies 
of Holy Saturday and Whitsun Eve. Secondly, 
the prayers were the “communis oratio voce 
diaconi indicta,” the common prayer of the 
people enjoined and ordered by the bidding of 
the deacon, who as the «pvé or herald of the 
Church naturally and by right led the congrega- 
tion in these prayers. They all knelt at his 
bidding, “ Flectamus genua,” and offered their 
own prayer kneeling, whereas the celebrant’s 
prayer which followed, called collecta, the 
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collect or recapitulation, was listened to standing 
by all. A comparison with the “ orationes,” 
the prayers of the Good Friday office with the 
constantly recurring “ Flectamus genua,” and 
“ Levate,” will best illustrate this idea. These 
prayers of the Mass of the Catechumens then 
fall under two heads, Supplicatory, of the nature 
of a litany; and Collective. 

The readings from the Sacred Books formed 
the second element or section of the preparatory 
Service ; readings from the Old Testament, the 
Law and the Prophets ; followed by portions of 
the New Testament, the Epistles or Acts, and 
lastly from the Holy Gospels themselves. This 
was the order throughout the East, and also in 
the Churches of Gaul, Spain, and Milan. In 
the Roman and African Churches there were 
usually only two readings, the first from the Old 
Testament, or more frequently from the 
Apostolic Epistles, and the second from the 
Gospels, but a psalm or a portion of a psalm 
intervened between these two, and being 
chanted from the steps of the ambo on the 
epistle side of the altar came to be called the 
Gradual, and remained a feature of considerable 
liturgical interest. Now-a-days, the Ember-day 
and Holy Week Masses of the Roman Missal, 
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as well as the enduring custom of the Ambrosian 
and Mozarabic rites, remind us of the Old 
Testament lesson which preceded the Epistle 
and which was read from the epistle ambo, 
though often from a desk or lectern slightly 
lower than that used for the apostolic writings. 
The Gospel, which was sung always with far 
more ceremony, and not by a reader but by the 
deacon, being concluded, a short homily 
followed, and then certain prayers for, or over 
the catechumens and penitents, after which they 
were at once dismissed by the deacon, as the 
“ Mass of the Faithful,” or the more important 
portion of the sacrifice itself was about to begin. 
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u. @he JPraper of the faithful. 


In the Mass of to-day, immediately after the 
Creed, or if the Creed is not said, after the 
Gospel and the’ “ Dominus vobiscum,” the 
priest sings or says “ Oremus,” but no prayer 
follows. In place of a prayer the priest says 
the “Offertorium”’ versicle (taken from psalm 
or hymn) introduced at Carthage during the 
life-time of S. Augustine, though then it was 
sung during the oblations of the people as they 
brought their gifts to the altar, a ceremony 
which hitherto had been performed in silence. 
Now what has become of the prayer or prayers 
to which this “ Oremus” is the introduction > 
Dom Cabrol, the learned Prior of Farnborough, 
in his admirable work “Le livre de la Pritre 
Antique,” writes (page 105): “ Personne ne 
prie ; le chceur chante un psuame (offertoire), le 
pontife et les ministres preparent le Sacrifice. 
Il y a donc ici un hiatus. Dans lancienne 
liturgie, c’etait le moment d'une pritre. Les 
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fidéles se tenaient debout, les bras etendus, les 
yeux levés au ciel, comme ces orantes peintes sur 
les murs des catacombes, ou bien ils se pros- 
ternaient et priaient en silence. Puis le prétre 
prenait la parole au nom des fidéles, comme il 
avait fait pour la premitre collecte”’ And 
again (page 88): “Il ne restait plus dans 
Péglise que les fidtles. Tous se tenaient alors 
debout, se tournaient vers orient, et faisaient 
une pritre appelée Aritre des fiddles. Apres 
cette pritre, on se donne le baiser de paix, puis 
le diacre prie pour tous les besoins de |’Eglise. 
C’est la priére litanique dont nous avons déji 
parlé.” 

It seems not all improbable that the omission 
of this ‘Prayer of the Faithful,” and of the 
oblation of the people which followed, mark the 
two chief points in which the High Mass of 
to-day differs from the same function in the 
early ages. The offertory in Masses for the 
Dead may very likely be some remnant of the 
ites prayer. 
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m. be Dblation, the offertorp. 


“The solemn oblation of grain, flour, grapes, 
“and oil by the people during the Liturgy, 
“formed one of the four chief parts of this great 
“function. From apostolic times, as we learn 
“from Paul’s Epistles, the faithful made offerings 
“on the first day of the week.. These offerings 
“Care mentioned by Justin Martyr in the first 
“half of the second century, who calls them 
“ sacrificia. Before the fifth century oblation— 
“loaves called ostiae, hosts, by Innocent L., 
“a.p. 416 (ofletes, obleys, singing-bread, 
“‘houseling-bread), of ready-baked bread were 
“offered; a council of Arles in 554 required 
«that all the loaves should be of one pattern ; 
“and in England a late eighth century canon 
“required that whole loaves, and not pieces, 
“should be offered. In the under church of 
“San Clemente, we see pictures of the early 
“ninth century, representing the oblation, in 
“which all present, men and women, present 
“the ‘corona-shaped bread in baskets at the 
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“altar. The custom as to offering differed in 
“different times and places, sometimes the 
“ people placed their own offerings on the altar, 
“going up in order; in Rome in the ninth 
“century the Pope with his deacons came to 
“the cancelii to receive the offerings of the 
“people personally. The ceremonial of the 
“Roman Liturgy was simpler than that of the 
“East, and the simple characteristics of this 
“common oblation, in which the Bishop 
“collected the loaves in cloths while the 
“deacons held the cruets for the wine, con- 
“tinued longer in the West than in the East.” 

So far the authors of the “Handbook to 
Christian and Ecclesiastical Rome ” (page 37). 
This at any rate is certain: The oblation was 
Primarily to offer material for the sacrifice, 
bread and wine; and after the fifth century at 
least, if not earlier, the bread was already baked 
when offered. To all those who have assisted 
at High Mass in Milan Cathedral the Pecckons 
will at once occur in this connection; old 
pensioners of the Cathedral whose duty it is to 
bring up the oblation for the Mass. 

As to the special meaning of this oblation 
S. Augustine explains it thus: “The Church,” 
he says, “being the body of Christ, learns to 
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offer itself through Him.” The people gave 
the material for that Great Action which 
represents mystically their self-surrender to 
God “a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable.” 
Then there is further signified without doubt 
by the oneness of that Sacred Bread which is 
Itself made from so many different grains. 
“scattered upon the mountains” and from so 
many individual offerings of the whole body of 
the faithful, the Oneness of Christ’s Mystical 
Body, the Church, composed as it is of all the 
faithful’ as members; and furthermore the 
oneness and unity of charity which bind all 
these faithful together. 

So much for this first oblation of the faithful 
who assisted. It was followed by the deacon’s 
oblation which made of the individual gifts a 
corporate gift, selecting some of the material 
offered and preparing it for consecration. The 
third oblation, say the authors of the Handbook 
on the Liturgy already quoted, was known as 
the presbyters’ oblation, since they besought the 
presence of the Holy Spirit to consecrate the 
gifts, and it is by their ministry at the altar that 
the heavenly offering is always actually made. 
S. Jerome says, “it is the office of the presbyters 
“to obtain by their prayers the coming of 
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“the Lord in the Eucharist,” To this, the 
presbyter’s or celebrant’s oblation, correspond 
exactly the prayers now said by the priest as he 
offers the host on the paten and the wine in the 
chalice, and the Veni sanctificator, or invocation 
-of the Holy Spirit which follows. The deacon 
naturally offers the chalice with the celebrating 
Bishop or Priest. because the Precious Blood 
rather than the Host has always been his 
peculiar care. 

‘But if the oblation was primarily to offer the 
bread and wine that were about to be 
‘consecrated, secondarily it was also un- 
doubtedly in numberless cases of the nature of 
an alms. Now with regard to that secondary and 
wholly subsidiary part of the great offering, 
which in different times and places consisted in 
the presentation by the people during the Sacred 
Liturgy of first-fruits, and various gifts in kind 
and in money, it is sufficient to observe that all 
‘these offerings, of whatsoever nature they may 
have been, and they were apparently very 
various, must be carefully. distinguished from 
the oblation of the material for the Blessed 
Eucharist. In general these offerings of first- 
fruits in kind, or of money and valuables, were 
divided between the Bishop and clergy, and 
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were meant for the support of the Church and 
the relief of the poor, as the proceeds of the 
modern offertory collection are. As however 
these gifts had naturally something of a sacred 
character from the fact of their being offered 
during the Liturgy, and being destined to a 
more or less sacred purpose, it was only to be 
expected that laws and canons should arise 
against their being received from people who: 
were in any way outside of the Church’s 
communion. Then again as to the various 
objects which were occasionally presented to. 
be blessed in the church and even during Mass, 
either at the Offertory or at the end of the 
Canon, it is always perfectly easy to see that 
this species of offering and blessing had nothing 
whatever to do with the sacrificial oblation and 
consecration. It is of great interest to note 
here in connection with the oblation of the 
people, that the ax in the Eastern Liturgies, 
as well as in those of Gaul and Spain, was given 
before or immediately after the oblation, and 
was apparently connected with it as a necessary 
preparation for the offering of the gift at God’s. 
Itar, as well as for the consecration itself. 

“Tf therefore thou offer thy gift at the altar, 
“and there thou remember that thy brother 
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“hath anything against thee; leave there thy 
“offering before the altar, and go first to be 
“reconciled to thy brother, and then coming 
“thou shalt offer thy gift” (Matt. v. 23—24). 

In the Roman and African Liturgies, and 
also in the Ambrosian rite and the four great 
English uses, which are all modelled on the 
Roman, the Fax is given after the consecration 
and before the communion, and is seemingly 
regarded rather as the symbol of fraternal 
‘charity which must precede participation in 
that sacrament of love which makes us all one 
in Christ. 
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Iv. @he Anapbora. 


(a) THE PREFACE, 


After the oblation and prayers for its accept- 
ance called “ secret,” comes the solemn 
introduction to the eucharistic prayer of the 
Canon (in which the consecration itself is 
included) with the Sursum corda. At the 
preceding Dominus vobiscum the celebrant does 
not turn to the people, because a curtain used 
now to be drawn before the altar until after the 
consecration. The Sursum corda, which is to 
be found in every liturgy except the Ethiopic, is 
really the commencement of the Anaphora (the 
raising up of the gifts and mind) which 
comprises both Preface and Canon, divided 
by the chanting of the Sanctus. The Gelasian 
Sacramentary even speaks of the Canon as 
beginning here, “ iucipit Canon Actionis, sursum 
<orda.” In any case it is abundantly clear 
that with the Preface begins the most solemn 
portion of the sacrifice, and that the lazy 
and ill-instructed fashion of the congregation 
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remaining seated whilst the Preface is being 
chanted is both unbecoming and irreverent. 
The Mozarabic Missal calls the Preface—///atio, 
the Gallic—Contestatio. 


(8) Tue TRISAGION. 


The chanting of the Z7isagion is probably 
of great antiquity. S$. Chrysostom, says 
Bingham. (Antiquities, Vol. V., p. 294), 
also speaks of this thanksgiving. “The 
“prayer of thanksgiving is common both 
“to priest and people. For not only does the 
“priest gives thanks, but all the people. For 
“first he receives their answer and attestation 
“that it is meet and right to praise the Lord, 
“and then he himself begins the thanksgiving. 
«* And why should you wonder that the people 
“should sometimes speak with the priest, when 
“they do even with the cherubim and celestial 
“ powers send up those sacred hymns to heaven 
“above?’? And in the same way S. Ambrose, 
distinguishing between the thanksgiving and the 
consecration itself, asks: ‘With what words 
‘and with whose words is the consecration 
“made?” and answers: “ With the words of 
“the Lord Jesus.. For all that goes before is 
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“either the glorification and praise of God, or 
“prayer for the people, for kings, and the 
“test of mankind. But when the priest comes 
“to the consecration of the Holy Sacrament, 
“then he uses not his own words but the words 
“of Christ.” De Sacramentis, lL 4, c. 4+ 
“Consecratio autem quibus verbis est, et cujus 
“sermonibus? Domini Jesu. Nam reliqua 
“omnia que dicuntur, laus Deo defertur, 
“oratione petitur pro populo, pro regibus, pro 
“ccoeteris. Ubi venitur, ut conficiatur venerabile 
“Sacramentum, jam non suis sermonibus 
“sacerdos, sed utitur sermonibus Christi.” By 
all which it is seen that the consecration was 
ushered in with a solemn thanksgiving to God 
for all His gifts and benefits, whence the 
whole action had the name of edyapioria, the 
Eucharist or thanksgiving, because this was 
always premised as a necessary part of the 
Sacred Mystery, and the whole action and 
ceremony was concluded with another thanks- 
giving after communicating. 

A part of this thanksgiving then is the 
Trisagion or Lpinicion, the seraphical and 
triumphal hymn. “ Heretofore,” says S. Chry- 
sostum, “this hymn was only sung in heaven ; 
“but after that the Lord vouchsafed to come 
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“ down upon earth, he brought this melody to us 
“also, Therefore the bishop, when he stands at 
“this holy table to present our rational service, 
“and offer the unbloody sacrifice, does not 
“simply call upon us to join in this glorification, 
“‘but first naming the Cherubim, and making 
“mention of the Seraphim, he then exhorts us 
“all to send up these tremendous words, and 
“‘withdrawing our minds from the earth by 
“‘intimating with what company we make a 
“choir, he cries out to every man, and says, 
“as it were, in these words, ‘Thou singest 
“with the Seraphim, stand together with the 
“Seraphim, stretch forth thy wings with them, 
“with them fly round the royal throne’” (Hom. 
in Seraph, t. 3, p. 890). 


(y) THE Drptycus. 


This is doubtless the most suitable place to 
say something about the diptychs, the great 
intercession, the JZemenfo for the living and the 
dead. And first we must carefully notice that 
whereas the Oriental rites place this great 
intercession some before and some after the 
‘consecration, the Roman and kindred rites 
(African, Ambrosian, and English) have always 
divided it into a commemoration first of the 
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living and then of the dead, placing one before 
and one after the words of institution. The 
diptychs, or “holy tablets” of the living 
contained the names of the Pope, patriarchs, 
the bishop and clergy of the church, often also 
of neighbouring churches, those who offered 
the eucharistic gifts, benefactors and those who 
had any special claim to a remembrance, civil 
rulers, &c. The diptychs of the dead contained 
the names of former bishops, those specially 
revered, departed benefactors, &c. ; but besides 
these departed ones for whom in common with 
the living faithful the celebrant especially 
interceded in the sacrifice, the names of thé 
Blessed Virgin Mary, Apostles, Martyrs, and 
other early Saints were inserted in these tablets, 
not by way of intercession but rather by way 
of uniting their merits with those of the 
superabundant merits of the Redeemer, and 
making common cause with them in the great 
act of Christian worship. Hence the term 
Communicantes with which the Roman Church 
now commences the prayer before the conse- 
cration, in which the Blessed Virgin Mary, the 
Apostles, and Martyrs are commemorated ; and 
hence also the fact that these Apostles and 
Martyrs are commemorated again after the 
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Memento for the dead. As to the particular 
way in which the diptychs were used, this 
varied considerably in different times and 
places. Originally the deacon read out the 
names from the ambo; later, apparently they 
were read in a low voice to the priest celebrating 
at the altar, and later still the “holy tablets” 
were merely laid on the altar. In the Roman 
liturgy from very early times the names of the 
living were read before, those of the dead after, 
the consecration; and this double memento or 
division of the great intercession is, as has been 
already remarked, a distinguishing feature of 
the Roman and closely allied liturgies. 


(8) THE CoNSECRATION. 


Two prayers, the Hane igitur and the Quam 
oblationem, precede the narrative and words of 
institution, and form a connecting link between 
the intercession and the consecration. The 
consecration proper begins with the “Qui 
pridie” and ends with the clause “‘ Haec quoties- 
cumque fecerttis in met memoriam facietts.” 
The priest recounts the words and actions of the 
Divine Redeemer, and speaks the hallowed 
words over the bread and wine, not in his own 
name but in the name of Christ. 
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(e€) THE OFFERING OF THE SACRIFICE. 


The three prayers which immediately follow 
the consecration, beginning “‘ Unde et memores,” 
“Supra que propitio,” and “ Supplices te rogamus,” 
ought to be regarded as in a certain sense the 
priest’s act of sacrifice, as he then offers to God 
in heaven the sacred oblation now lying on the 
altar, and prays that It may be accepted. 
Protestant writers such as Bingham, the 
famous author of the “ Antiquities,” and 
Mr. Maskell in his “ Ancient Liturgy of the 
Church of England,’ endeavour naturally 
enough, as they did not believe in tran- 
substantiation, to show that these prayers are 
opposed to the Catholic teaching with regard 
to the words of institution which have preceded. 
Bingham contends that because many of the 
Fathers speak of the Eucharist as being hallowed 
by prayer, and because many Oriental liturgies 
appear to consider the invocation of the Holy 
Spirit as being essential to the Sacrifice, that 
therefore the Roman and Catholic teaching 
that transubstantiation is effected in the 
élements when the words of. institution are 
pronounced, is contrary to primitive doctrine, 
and erroneous. He in fact appears to think 
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that he has dealt a deadly blow at Tran- 
substantiation itself, because from collating a 
considerable number of passages from the early 
Fathers and Liturgies he is able to assert that 
“the form of consecration is always comprised 
“ of a repetition of the words of institution aad 
“prayer to God to sanctify the gifts by His 
* Holy Spirit.” I take it that his inference is. 
that if transubstantiation had taken place with 
the pronouncing of the words of institution, 
the further invocation by more prayers of the 
Holy Spirit would be superfluous and meaning- 
less. But why? Bingham himself quotes 
S. Ambrose in the famous passage already 
cited: “With what words and with whose. 
“words is the consecration made? With the 
“words of the Lord Jesus. For all that goes 
“ before is either the glorification and praise of 
“ God, or prayer for the people, for kings, and 
“the rest of mankind. But when the priest 
“comes to the consecration of the Holy 
“Sacrament, then he uses not his own words but 
“the words of Christ.” Is it not quite reason- 
able and even natural. to suppose that after 
these “words of Christ” should follow more. 
prayers invoking the presence of the Holy 
Spirit and the acceptance by the Eternal 
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Father of the Holy Gifts? Again he dwells 
on the fact that many early rites and Fathers 
imply that the change in the elements is 
effected “by the power of the Holy Ghost,” 
and he seems to think that the Catholic 
teaching is opposed to this. But surely he is 
altogether deceived. The Catholic doctrine is 
simply that when the priest pronounces “ the 
words of Christ” the power of God effects 
transubstantiation, and whether this power be 
attributed to the first, the second, or the third 
Person of the Blessed Trinity is hardly material, 
for after all it is only a question of attributing 
to one Divine Person what is work of All. 
The Fathers of the Church express the unity 
or oneness of the action of the Three Divine 
Persons of the Adorable Trinity in all their 
works “ad extra” by that perfect formula “ the 
Father through the Son and in the Holy Ghost 
works all things.” 

There can of course be no difficulty now in 
admitting that it is extremely probable that 
many. of the Eastern Churches considered that 
for the complete validity at least of the 
consecration of the Eucharist the prayer of 
invocation of the Holy Spirit was necessary. 
The Roman Church has from the earliest times 
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thought and taught that the words of institution 
pronounced in the Mass, by the power of God 
. themselves effect what they signify and work 
the mystery of transubstantiation. As for this 
article of our faith being at all impugned or 
weakened in force by the belief and practice in 
the early and part of the modern Oriental 
Church, as Bingham would have us believe, 
the very opposite is the case, because the 
entire Eastern Church has always been at one 
with the Western in teaching this truth. I quote 
from the “longer catechism” of the Russian 
Church (Neale, Vol. I., page 496) : 

“What is the most essential act in this part 
“of the Liturgy? The utterance of the words 
“which Jesus Christ spake in instituting this 
“Sacrament: Take, eat, this is My Body; 
“drink ye all of this, this is My Blood of the 
“New Testament. And after this the invocation 
“of the Holy Ghost, and the blessing the gifts, 
“that is the bread and wine which have been 
“ offered. 

“Why is this so essential? Because, at the 
“moment of this act the bread and wine are 
“changed, or transubstantiated, into the Body 
“of Christ and into the very Blood of Christ.” 

In connection with this discussion it is quite 
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interesting to note that at the Council of 
Florence in spite of Turrecremata and some 
theologians who wished the Eastern idea to be 
condemned in the council’s definition with 
regard to the Blessed Eucharist, Pope Eugenius 
refused to allow this and the point has never 
since been involved in any public disputation 
between the Eastern and Western Churches. 
The learned author of “A history of the 
holy Eastern Church,” the Rev. John Mason 
Neale, in his very valuable dissertation on the 
Anaphore of the Oriental Liturgies points out 
that Renaudot and other Latin theologians of 
importance have not endeavoured to evade or 
conceal the fact of the general belief in the 
Oriental Church of the necessity of the 
Invocation, the Epiklesis. ““ They allow,” he says, 
“that prima facie to pray that the elements may 
“become the Body and Blood of Christ appears 
“to deny their having hitherto become that 
“Body and Blood. But they affirm that it is 
“the use’of the Oriental Church (to say nothing 
“of the Western) to pray, in more than one 
“sacrament, after the form is complete, that 
“the grace conveyed by that form may be 
“imparted or remain. Next they point to 
«the Canon of the Ethiopic Church, where, 
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“immediately after the words of institution the 
“people say ‘ This is truly Thy Body,’ although 
“the usual prayer that the Holy Ghost would 
“change the elements into the Body and Blood 
“ of Christ also follows.” 

Having seen the futility of Bingham’s argu- 
ment against transubstantiation drawn from 
the Oriental prayer of invocation of the Holy 
Spirit, let us now turn to Mr. Maskell, who in 
our times attacked the same doctrine from an 
entirely different liturgical standpoint. In his 
“ Ancient Liturgy of the Church of England ” 
he writes: “ But these five crosses, in particular, 
“are a stumbling block in the way of the 
“‘ritualists of the Church of Rome; who fail in 
“ explaining how it is that they are to be used 
“after the consecration.” (He refers to the 
five crosses made over the oblata in the prayer 
“Unde et memores.”) ‘They are earlier 
“ doubtless than the introduction of the doctrine 
“of transubstantiation. And if the crosses are 
“Ca difficulty, much more is the prayer ‘Supra 
“que propitio’ which follows, irreconcilable 
“with the dogma of transubstantiation.” Dr. 
Rock in the first volume of his “ Church of our 
Fathers,” page 85, writes as follows: “As of 
“other ceremonial rites, so also the question of 
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“these five crosses has been freely canvassed by 
“the medizval and later writers, not one of 
“whom however but has pointed out their 
“ fitness, and brought forward abundant explana- 
“tion of their meaning. These crosses then 
“ are made to put us in mind that, after conse- 
“ cration, the true and very Body and Blood of 
“Christ are both together in the Sacred Host, 
‘and the number of them, five, is intended to 
“recall to our thoughts the wounds in the 
“ hands, the feet, and the side of our crucified 
“ Redeemer.” Here is Le Brun on the subject, 
quoted by Dr. Rock: “ At this prayer when we 
“ make five signs of the cross, the first at saying 
“ Hostiam puram indicates that there is the 
“pure victim which was nailed to the cross ; 
“ the second at saying Hostiam sanctam indicates 
“that there is the holy victim which was 
“ offered up upon the cross ; the third at saying 
“ Hostiam immaculatam that there is the victim 
‘without spot which was immolated upon the 
“cross; the fourth at Panem sanctum means that 
“‘ we have there the holy bread of life, that is to- 
‘say Him who declared ‘I am the true bread 
“ of life that came down from heaven, and died 
“upon a cross to give you life’; the fifth at 
“ Calicem salutis signifies that the blood which. 
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“‘is in the chalice is the very same that was 
“ shed upon the cross for the world’s redemp- 
“tion. These five signs of the cross, as well as 
“‘the five words to which they are joined, are 
“but lively expressions which ought to call to 
‘“‘our mind that the victim of the altar and the 
“victim of the cross is but one and the very 
“* same.” 

Maldonatus gives this excellent reason for the 
crosses. “ Quia nulla erat actio Christianorum, 
“quam non preiret crux, ut inquit Tertullianus, 
“inde signum crucis ccepit esse, pronomen 
“demonstratum. Itaque Christiani quum vole- 
“bant aliquid demonstrare utebantur signo 
“crucis. Quare hoc non debet videri absurdum, 
“ quando ostendit hostiam sacerdos ; tunc enim 
“€quum adhibet hec signa crucis dicit Hostiam 
“sanctam, puram, immaculatam, quasi dicat ; 
“‘heec est hostia sancta, pura, immaculata.” 

Before the consecration therefore, the sign of 
the cross is symbolic of blessing and hallowing; 
after the consecration it is.a symbol of mere 
indication, that is, a sign pointing out to us 
the Son of God, a sign telling us to believe 
with a hearty faith, that what we behold with 
the eye on the altar, are no longer the things 
they were, but have become, have been changed 
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into, the true Body and Blood of our Redeemer, 
a sign bidding us remember the wounds, the 
throes, the death of Him, who, through His 
love for man, allowed Himself to be nailed to 
a cross. j 

Whilst on the subject of these three prayers 
which immediately follow the consecration, let 
us notice the objection which both Maskell 
and Bingham endeavour to bring against the 
Catholic doctrine of the Real Presence from 
the fact that the priest now prays that his 
sacrifice may be accepted like those of Abel, 
Abraham, and Melchisedech, and carried by 
the hands of His holy angel to God’s altar on 
high. They feign to consider this language as. 
incompatible with a belief in transubstantiation. 
Once again, nothing can be more to the purpose 
or concise than Dr. Rock’s answer: ‘ Wherefore 
“it is that the Church in bidding her priests to 
“ask that their sacrifice may be smiled on like 
“those of Abel, Abraham and Melchisedech, 
“ wishes them to soothe and turn away the anger 
“of God from any unworthiness of theirs, at the 
“same time that she thus strives to ’stir them 
“up, and make them seek to be well pleasing 
“by a holy and blameless life in the sight of 
“.God, as were those saintly patriarchs. If 
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“Mr. Maskell will say to his own objections 
“here what he himself said well and truly on a 
“somewhat like passage a little before, he will 
“then learn that this is to be referred, not to 
“the sacred elements, but rather to the purity 
“both of soul and body which is fitting to the 
“priest. Let him in fine,” continues Dr. Rock, 
“take the explanation which Stephen of Autun, 
“A.D. 1113, gives of it, ‘ Post consecrationem 
“rogamus Patrem ut supra dona pradicta 
“Trespiciat et accepta habeat. Sed cum Patri 
“Filio nihil sit acceptius, quem propitio et 
“sereno vultu semper sibi Deum sequalem 
“intuetur; quid alind oramus_ nisi__ut 
“mediante et interpellante Filio nobis Deus 
“fiat placabilis et propitius, et per eum qui 
“sibi placet ei placeamus. Itaque oramus eum 
“per heec sacrificia nobis miserando placatum 
“fier, sicut misertus est patribus, nobis propiti- 
“‘ando eorum sacrificiis. ’”” 

As to Bingham’s objection that to ask God 
to cause the Body and Blood of His Son to be 
carried to His altar on high by the hands of 
His holy angel is monstrous, because His Son 
is already in heaven, all that can or need be 
said is that these three prayers which come 
together immediately after the consecration 
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form the solemn oblation or offering which the 
sacrificing priest makes to Almighty God of the 
victim now lying on the altar, and that no more 
fitting words than these found in the Roman 
‘Canon could be imagined for the purpose of 
making this oblation. Holding the views he 
does it could hardly be expected that Bingham 
should see the fitness and even necessity of 
this offering and prayer. 


{€) Tuer “PER QUEM HAC omNIA Domine.” 


The final prayer of the Canon is the Per 
quem hec omnia Domine. Anciently just before 
this prayer certain gifts, fruits of the earth, used 
to be brought up to the altar to be blessed by 
the priest, therefore the hec omnia refers to 
these blest fruits of the earth, and not in any 
way to the sacred elements. The Canons of 
Hippolytus show that at this point there was 
originally a thanksgiving or blessing over gifts 
of corn, and wine, and oil. In some Churches 
milk, honey, and water for neophytes were here 
blessed at Easter and Pentecost ; on Ascension 
Day, new beans; on August 6th, new grapes. 
In some Eastern liturgies, too, there is here a 
prayer for the fruits of the earth. The Holy 
‘Oils are here blessed even now by the Bishop 
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on Maundy Thursday. The three crosses here 
made over the chalice and Sacred Host together 
therefore signify that here is that same Christ 
our Lord, through Whom we receive all these 
things, Who creates, sanctifies, blesses, and 
gives them life. Then the Anaphora and also 
the Canon of the Mass concludes with the five 
crosses made by the priest with the Sacred 
Host, three over the Precious Blood in the 
chalice, and two between the chalice and his 
own breast, whilst he says those words which 
express the Church’s perfect faith in the 
mystery of the Adorable Trinity, Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, Three Persons in the unity of 
one Godhead. “ Through Him, and with Him, 
“and in Him, is to Thee, O God the Father, 
“in the unity of the Holy Ghost, all honour 
“and glory.” As he says these last four words 
the celebrant raises together the Host and 
Chalice; and though now this ceremony is 
referred to always as the minor elevation, there 
can be little doubt that in both West and East 
the original elevation took place at this part of 
the Mass instead of immediately after the 
consecration. In the majority of Eastern 
Liturgies this is still the case. The Mozarabic 
rite too well illustrates this point. The order 
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is as follows: the consecration; the prayer 
Post pridie ; the prayer “ At Thy gift, O Holy 
“‘ Lord, for Thou for us Thy unworthy servants 
“ dost create all these things exceeding good, 
“dost sanctify, quicken, bless, and bestow 
“upon us, that they may be ever blessed by 
“ Thee, our God, for ever and ever. Amen”; 
which prayer corresponds of course to the 
Per quem hec omnia. And then the priest 
takes the Body of the Lord from the paten and 
places It over the uncovered chalice and says 
aloud: “The Lord be always with you; 
“R. And with thy spirit. The faith which 
“we believe in our hearts let us also confess 
“with our mouth.” And the priest e/evates the 
Body of Christ and the choir say the Creed two 
and two. 
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v. he jPater noster. 


The Canon being concluded with the Omnis 
honor et gloria, in the Roman rite the Our 
Father follows immediately, though in many 
liturgies, as for example in the Ambrosian, the 
Jraction precedes the Pater. “This is the only 
“prayer,” says the Handbook to Christian and 
Ecclesiastical Rome, “ of which we can be sure 
“that it existed in the first Christian Liturgy 
“just as at present. S. Gregory moved it to 
“this place because ‘it was the custom of the 
“ Apostles to consecrate the host of oblation at 
“that prayer only.’” It does not appear to 
be perfectly clear what S. Gregory meant by 
“at that prayer only,” for to suppose that he 
intended to teach that the Lord’s prayer was 
the Apostolic form of consecration is quite 
incredible, for, as says Bingham on this very 
point (Antiquities, Vol. VIII., p. 340): “There 
“js little question that the Apostles conse- 
“crated as the Lord had done before them ;” 
that is, as says S. Ambrose, with “the very 
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words of Christ.” _S. Gregory in all probability 
meant very much the same as S. Augustine 
when he says that the whole Church almost 
concluded the oblation-prayers (the precem, 
i.e., the eucharistic prayer or Canon) with it, 
the Our Father. “As to the practice of the 
“Church ” (Bingham, loc. cit.) “in using the 
* Lord’s prayer at this time, Optatus says it was 
“become so customary by necessary prescript 
“that the Donatists themselves did not pretend 
“to omit it. And in some of the French 
“ councils an order was made that no layman, 
“even of those who did not communicate, 
“should leave the assembly before the Lord’s 
“« prayer was said.” It is noticeable that the 
Pater is chanted even in Masses of the 
Presanctified, as now with us on Good Friday, 
a day on which so much of the Liturgy is 
changed or omitted, and on that day alone of 
all the days in the year, as if to add special 
emphasis to the Paser itself, the Embolismos, 
or sequel, is also continued by the priest in the 
same loud tone. Otherwise this sequel prayer, 
in which the addition of S. Andrew’s name and 
of the words ab omni perturbatione securi, is 
attributed to S. Gregory, is always said silently; 
as some think on account of the ancient usage 
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of adding many names, which rendered it 
difficult to chant. The clause which precedes 
the recital of the Our Father is chanted or 
said aloud, as the Prayer itself; and though by 
some it is supposed to refer to the “ discipline 
of the secret” which forbade the recital before 
the catechumens, in all probability reference is 
merely made to our Lord’s own words, “thus 
shall ye pray.” The Missale Gothicum of the 
early eighth century thus has “ Not presuming 
“on our own merits, but obeying the behest of 
“our Lord Himself we dare to say.” And the 
Liturgy of S. James has more than one version 
of the same prelude. Thus: “Grant us, O 
“Lord and lover of men, with boldness, 
“without condemnation, with a pure heart, 
“with a broken spirit, with a face that needs 
“not to be ashamed, with hallowed lips, to 
“dare to call upon Thee, our Holy God and 
“Father in heaven.” The embdolismos of this 
Spanish rite corresponds somewhat to the 
Nobis quogue peccatortbus of the Latin. 
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vi. Che fraction and Commirture, 


As has been already remarked, in the Roman 
rite the ceremony of the Fraction comes after 
the Our Father, but in many liturgies, as in 
the Ambrosian of to-day, it precedes the Pater, 
coming immediately after the Canon. There 
can be no question that this important liturgical 
action of the xAdows Tod dprod the fractio pants, 
is done in commemoration of Christ’s own 
Action at the Last Supper, an act which so 
dwelt in the memory of His disciples that they 
who had walked with Him and heard His 
words without recognising Him “knew Him in 
“the breaking of bread.” According to the 
Roman use the Sacred Host is divided first 
into two equal portions, and then a small 
particle of one of these is broken off to be 
dropped into the Chalice. This is simple 
enough, but the divisions made by many of 
the Eastern Churches, and even by some of 
the Western, as ¢.g., the Toledan or ancient: 
Spanish, were and are very much more complex. 
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Let us take this latter most interesting and 
curious rite as a specimen of these which, still 
extant, differ in this ceremony altogether from 
Rome and Milan. While the Nicene Creed is 
being chanted, the priest breaks the Host into 
two parts. One of these he subdivides into 
five portions, the other into four, arranging 
seven of them in the form of a cross, and two, 
“the Glory” and “the Kingdom,” outside the 
cross on the right. The upright of the cross is 
composed of five particles called the Incar- 
nation, Nativity, Circumcision, Epiphany, and 
Passion ; the left and right arms are composed 
of the two particles, the Death and the 
Resurrection. The particle called the Kingdom 
is put in the chalice (the Pearl of the Coptic 
rite of S. Basil), that called the Glory is the 
first consumed by the priest at his communion, 
and the other seven particles are consumed by 
him in the inverse order to that in which they 
were arranged by him on the paten, because 
Christ our Lord is Alpha and Omega, the 
beginning and the end to us of all things. It 
is ‘especially interesting to note that it is in this 
old Spanish rite, as in nearly all the Eastern’ 
liturgies, at the moment when the commixture 
is made or the particle of the Sacred Host 
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dropped into the chalice that the “Sancta 
Sanctis,” or “Holy Things to the Holy” is. 
said. In the Toledan chapel the full phrase 
here used runs thus :—“ Holy Things to the 
“ Holy, and may the uniting of the Body of our 
“‘ Lord Jesus Christ be to us who eat and drink 
“ thereof for the pardon of our sins, and to the 
“ faithful departed for their rest.” This “Sancta 
Sanctis”’ phrase is replaced in the Roman 
rite by the prayer: “ May this mingling and 
“consecration of the Body and Blood of our 
“Lord Jesus Christ be to us that receive them 
“to life eternal. Amen.” The Ambrosian 
prayer is slightly longer and runs thus: “ Thy 
“ Body, O Christ, is broken, the Chalice is 
“hallowed, may Thy Blood be to us always, 
“ © our God, to our life, and to the saving of 
“our souls. May the mingling of the Hallowed 
“ Body and Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ 
« profit us who eat and receive them to life and 
“joy eternal.” As to the universal practice of 
mingling the sacred species in the chalice, 
called the commixture, it appears possible at 
least that the ceremony was at first devised for 
the purpose of more easily giving the holy 
things to communicants in the spoon without 
- danger of irreverence ; but a mystical reason 
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also was very soon found to lie in this, that just 
as by the separate and distinct consecration of 
the bread and wine the Lord’s death was in 
in a manner mystically set forth and figured, so 
by the union of the sacred species in the chalice 
the estate of His glorified and incorruptible 
Body is also symbolised. 
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vu. @bhe Communion. 


The consumption of the consecrated elements 
by the celebrant has always been an integral 
portion of the Mass and Sacrifice. As to the 
rest of those present at the holy rites the practice 
has varied enormously, both as to the number 
receiving and the manner in which they were 
communicated. Inthe days of persecution the 
Divine Mysteries were often carried from the 
catacombs where Mass had been said to the 
private houses of the faithful, and this sacred 
task was not unfrequently confided to children 
s0 as to avoid suspicion. The “asinus portans 
mysteria ” of the proverb, and the beautiful 
story of the boy Saint Tarcisius of Wiseman’s 
“Fabiola,” will at once occur to the mind. 
“ At first,” says the “ Handbook to Christian 
Rome,’ ‘everyone present at the Liturgy 
communicated,” and doubtless the early 
Christians were as a rule daily communicants, 
in their own houses if they could not be present 
at Mass. S$. Jerome even asserts that in Spain 
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and at Rome the faithful would communicate 
at more than one Mass in his time. In the 
time of S. Chrysostom the fervour of frequent 
communion had apparently given way to cold- 
ness, so that Councils had to urge the necessity 
of receiving the Blessed Eucharist at least two or 
three times a year. As to the reception of the 
Sacrament under the species of bread alone or 
in both kinds it is safe to assert that the 
universal practice and rule was communion in 
both kinds for both clergy and people during 
the Liturgy or in Mass for the first ten centuries 
of the Church’s life; and that this custom was 
very common for the first thirteen centuries. 
both in East and West. I say during the 
Liturgy because it is equally certain that outside 
of Mass the Blessed Sacrament was more fre- 
quently given under the more convenient form 
of bread alone, there being also thus far less 
danger of accident or irreverence. It is however: 
quite essential to the understanding of primitive 
practice to know that the reception of the 
Eucharist in one or in both kinds has always, 
except as far as the celebrant of Mass is 
concemed, been regarded by the Catholic 
Church, Eastern and Western alike, as merely 
a question of discipline and not of dogma. So. 
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true is this that when it was first objected that 
the Eucharist under the form of bread alone 
was not the complete Sacrament, the Council 
of Constance made it the universal rule of the 
Church to communicate the people, whether in 
or out of Mass, in the one kind only. “Caro: 
“cibus, sanguis potus, manet tamen Christus. 
“totus sub utraque specie.” Whilst admitting 
then communion under one kind, the Church is, 
and always has been, equally careful by teaching 
and practice to profess her faith in the necessity 
even for validity of the twofold consecration of 
bread and wine in the Sacrifice itself. 

As to the actual manner again of receiving, the 
discipline of both Eastern and Western Churches. 
has varied considerably with time and place. 
Neale tells us that three methods of communion 
are still in use in the East: 1°, the giving the 
Eucharistic bread first and then the chalice ; 2°, 
the bread first and then the wine by the Deacon 
with a spoon; 3°, the bread broken into many 
small particles, dipped in the wine, and then 
administered together in a. spoon. In the West 
it appears that for six. hundred years the 
Blessed Eucharist was received in the hands, 
whilst i in 578 or thereabouts a Synod, of Auxerre 

forbade women to take the Sacred Host in the 
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naked hand, and also to touch the altar cloth in 
communicating. Dom Cabrol, speaking of the 
- Liturgy of the first centuries, says (p. 114): 
“ Le Pontife communiait, puis les prétres, puis 
les assistants. L’Evéque déposait l’eucharistie 
sous forme de pain dans /a main droite ouverte 
de chaque fidéle, en disant ces mots: Corpus 
Christi, le corps du Christ. Le diacre present- 
ait le calice & chacun en disant: Sanguis 
Christi, calix vite, le sang du Christ, calice de 
Vie.” Thus gradually in order to avoid any 
possible irreverence it became customary for 
the priest to place the Sacred Host in the 
mouth of the communicant, and where the 
Precious Blood was also given, for the Deacon 
to administer it, and frequently through a 
golden or silvern reed (calamus). Dr. Rock 
says very much to our purpose here, “ Believing, 
“and openly avowing as the Church does now, 
“and has always done from the very beginning, 
“that both the flesh and the blood of our 
“Saviour Jesus Christ are received as much 
“and as wholly under one as under the two 
“kinds, and never allowing any person to 
“receive the Blessed Eucharist out of the time 
“of Mass but in one kind alone; still the 
“Anglo-Saxons permitted the faithful who 
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“wished it, to partake of the consecrated 
“chalice also, if they made their communion 
“at the Holy Sacrifice. But even then the 
“cup which held the blood of our Redeemer, 
“and provided for the ‘confirmation’ as it was 
called, of those who had already eaten of His 
“ body, was not allowed to go into the hands 
“of the communicants, nor sent about from 
“one to the other. Being somewhat bigger 
“than that used by the sacrificing priest, this 
“ ¢ ministerial’ chalice, so it was termed, had 
“two handles, by which it could be held by the 
“deacon who carried it down from the altar to 
“ the people kneeling at its foot; and each one 
“ drank of its hallowed contents, not by putting 
“his lips to its brim, but through a long narrow 
“ pipe or hollow reed, made of gold, silver, or 
“ivory, which was often, though not always, 
“fastened on a pivot to the lower inside part 
“of the cup.” The use of the reed lasted in 
England until communion under both kinds 
ceased to be given to the laity, and even now 
the Pope makes use of it in the solemn Papal 
Mass, as do also the Apostolic deacon and 
subdeacon assisting him. At the present day 
there remains no example of laymen being 


~ communicated with the chalice unless perchance 
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@ very extreme instance be taken in which 
owing to very peculiar and special circumstances 
a dying child, or grown up person, could not 
receive otherwise, and it were possible without 
irreverence to housel them with a drop of the 
Precious Blood. Such an act being now 
altogether outside the ordinary discipline of the 
‘Church could of course only be done with 
authority ; nor would such authority ever be 
likely to be given except in the extreme case 
where the axiom ‘ Sacramenta propter homines’ 
had to be applied. In ancient days infants 
after Baptism were undoubtedly thus constantly 
communicated. In some parts of Switzerland 
and in the diocese of Milan, where the 
Ambrosian rite obtains, an ablution in an 
unconsecrated chalice is still brought to the 
‘communicants, or they retire to the credence to 
take it, and the ordinati in Masses of ordination, 
as well as the deacon and subdeacon in the 
Papal High Mass, also still sustain the same 
old custom. 

In the Roman Missal the old rubric is still 
to be found. _Ritus Servandus in celebratione 
Missal X., § 6: “ Minister autem dextra manu 
“tenens vas cum vino et aqua, sinistra vero 
“‘mappulam, aliquanto post sacerdotem eis 
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“‘porrigit purificationem et mappulam ad os 
“abstergendum.” So that it is quite clear 
that all communicants formerly received the 
ablution. 

It is a matter of interest likewise to the 
‘curious to note how, in a very few instances, 
what was very possibly once upon a time a 
much more general practice in the West, that 
of receiving Holy. Communion standing, has 
even to our day left its traces in the standing 
communion of the celebrant who communicates 
himself at the altar, in the reception of the 
Blessed Eucharist standing by a Bishop when 
consecrated, and also in the case of the Holy 
Father when he celebrates solemnly. The 
‘Cardinal deacon of the Mass then brings the 
Blessed Sacrament in solemn procession to 
the Pontifical throne, where the Pontiff com- 
municates himself standing, first with the Sacred 
Host from the paten, and then with the Precious 
Blood through the reed. 
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vi. @he Wlessing. | 


The blessing of the priest or bishop at the 
end of Mass, is, says Dom Cabrol, “ Livre de 
la Pritre Antique” (p. 521), of the highest 
antiquity, and comes to us at least from the 
fourth century. The joint authors of Christian 
and Ecclesiastical Rome (Part IL, p. 75) 
inform us that “the blessing at the end of 
“Mass did not make its appearance till the 
“tenth century ;”’ and then on the same page 
they tell us that “it is clear from the decree 
“of a Council of Toledo held in 633 that 
“ presbyters already gave a blessing ‘ communi- 
“cating directly after the Lord’s prayer, and 
“< then blessing the people. They are enjoined 
“not to do this, but to give the solemn 
“benediction after the fraction, when the 
“particle has been placed in the chalice. 
“It is evident that the original intention of 
“a benediction in Mass was a participation 
“of the ‘ Peace of Christ’ (John xiv. 27), 
“as the words and actions suggest. When 
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“the blessing was introduced every priest 
‘blessed with the triple cross, but since the 
“ sixteenth century this has been confined to 
“bishops.” Now how are these statements to 
be reconciled? Apparently the simple blessing 
at the end of Mass is, as the learned prior of 
Farnborough states, of very great antiquity, and 
may be traced at least to the fourth century. 
If it had not been the custom thus to bless the 
people in the seventh ceatury the Council of 
Toledo would not have enjoined the blessing 
to be given elsewhere, z.¢., “after the particle 
has been placed in the chalice.” Up to about 
the tenth century probably the final blessing at 
the end of Mass was the less solemn and more 
simple benediction, and that which was given 
by bishop or priest after the fraction and 
commixture and before the Communion the 
more ceremonious and sacred as coming 
straight from out of the chalice of Christ’s 
fulness, a direct communication of the Peace 
of Christ, “ Pax Domini sit semper vobiscum.” 
In some of the Eastern rites the celebrant of 
Mass makes the sign of the cross over the 
people with the Host and Chalice at the 
moment of the commixture. In the Bishop’s 
Mass in early days the deacon called aloud at 
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this place “ Humiliate vos ad benedictionem; ” 
just as now in Lenten Masses the priest says 
“ Humiliate capita vestra Deo” before the final 
prayer and blessing. The clergy answered 
“Deo Gratias,” and the Bishop then gave his 
blessing before the non-communicants were 
dismissed: “Si quis non communicat, det 
locum.” It appears too that in England the 
bishop’s solemn benediction was given at the 
commixture as late as 1309. The fact that the 
blessing at the end of Mass was not universal 
at least, even in the eleventh century, seems to 
be indicated by this that the Carthusians, the 
children of St. Bruno, following their simple 
and ancient rite omit both “ placeat” and final 
blessing even to our own day. 

Dymock in his admirable little book “The 
Great Sacrifice of the New Law,” published in 
1687, says: “The blessing of peace. Pax 
“ Domint, etc. Here the priest with one part 
“of the consecrated Host, makes three crosses 
“over the chalice, saying at the same time, 
“<The peace of the Lord be ever with you.’ 
“With this solemn blessing of peace over the 
“ people, represented by water in the chalice, he, 
“as it were, seals the action of the Sacrifice. 
“Thus Melchisedec having offered his sacrifice 
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‘* of bread and wine, blessed Abraham and all 
“his company (Gen. xiv. 19).” In connection 
with this blessing given always with three 
crosses it is interesting and curious to note that 
although from comparatively early times there 
was probably more ceremony about a Bishop’s 
blessing in or out of Mass than in the case of 
that of a simple presbyter, the ¢r7ma benedictio, 
or triple sign of the cross in blessing was 
originally used by Bishop and presbyter alike; 
and there still remain many blessings given by 
the priestly hand with the triple cross, as for 
example in administering baptism, in blessing 
the font, and here in the Pax Domini, the 
blessing of peace. The people too responded 
to this triple blessing by crossing themselves on 
the forehead, lips, and breast. There can be 
but small doubt that in early times there was 
little if any difference between Mass sung or 
said by a Bishop and by a presbyter. When 
Masses of all kinds, solemn and private, became 
necessarily much more frequent, the Mass of the 
simple priest very naturally also became rather 
shorter and less ceremonious than when there 
was a full body of clergy assisting the Bishop, 
who himself celebrated. Ceremonies which 
were thus omitted or neglected on less solemn 
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occasions, became gradually to be considered 
as proper only to Episcopal functions, and the 
same no doubt will hold true with regard to 
many accessories of Divine Worship, such as 
vestments, blessings of religious objects, &c. 
In the Mozarabic rite, which is a storehouse of 
liturgical learning, the “ blessing of peace ”’ is 
thus beautifully given. The priest having said 
the “ Sancta Sanctis,’ “Holy Things to the 
Holy,” drops the particle (Regnum) into the 
chalice, and in the absence of the deacon says 
aloud: “ Humble yourselves for the blessing. 
“The Lord be always with you. R.: And 
“with thy spirit. The Blessing. May Christ 
“our God, the son of God the Father, whom 
“ James, leaving his father in the boat, followed 
“with all the purpose of his heart, may He 
“ make you constantly to cling to His footsteps. 
“R.: Amen. And may He who through this 
“His apostle converted to the faith the 
“worshippers of devils, grant to you to cast 
“aside the vain things of this world, and to 
“love Him in truth, R.: Amen. That you 
“may be rewarded by His protection, the 
“triumph of Whose Passion you celebrate 
“to-day. R.: Amen. Which may He deign 
“to grant through Thy mercy, O our God, 
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“Who art blessed, and livest, and rulest all 
“ things for ages of ages. R.: Amen.” This 
benediction is given in three, four, or even five 
clauses according to the feast celebrated. 

In the Armenian Mass the difference between 
this solemn benediction at the commixture and 
the comparatively simple blessing which follows 
the communion is very distinctly marked. Thus 
the deacon says: “Lord priest, give the 
blessing,” and the priest taking the Holy 
Sacrament in both kinds and turning towards 
the people elevates It, and making the sign of 
the cross over the congregation, says aloud : 
“Let us partake holily of the holy, holy and 
“precious Body and Blood of our Lord and 
“‘ Redeemer Jesus Christ, who, descended from 
“ heaven, is distributed among us. He is the 
“life, the hope, the resurrection, the expiation 
“and pardon of our sins. Sing unto the Lord 
“our God, sing a psalm to our immortal and 
“heavenly King, who sitteth on the chariot of 
“the Cherubim.” The communion being over 
the celebrant simply makes the sign of the 
cross over those assisting, saying: ‘“‘O Lord 
“ save Thy people and bless Thine inheritance, 
“conduct them, exalt them, now and ever- 
“more.” Itis not difficult to see that although 
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our modern Benediction Service is of com- 
paratively recent introduction, and in no sense 
a part of the Liturgy, there are numerous 
liturgical occasions, which can be observed first 
in one rite and then in another, on which the 
Blessed Eucharist is used for directly blessing 
the people. The instance already given from 
the Armenian Mass is a notable case in point. 
High Mass in Milan with the Blessed Sacrament 
exposed is not infrequent, and in this case the 
blessing is given not with the priest’s hand but 
with the Blessed Sacrament Itself in the pyx, 
the words remaining the same as in the ordinary 
of the Mass. 

“And the Lord spoke to Moses, saying: 
“‘ Say to Aaron and his sons, thus shall you bless 
“the children of Israel, and you shall say to 
“them: The Lord bless thee and keep thee, 
“the Lord show His face to thee and have 
“mercy on thee, the Lord turn his countenance 
“to thee and give thee peace. And they shall 
“invoke My Name upon the childen of Israel, 
“and I will bless them” (Numbers vi. 22—27). 
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ix. @€be Antidoron. 


It will not be out of place to conclude these 
notes on the Holy Sacrifice with some account 
of a ceremony which in France and the East 
has survived to our own times, and which 
speaks loudly of the vivid faith which first 
_ inspiredit. In the East this ceremony is known 
as that of the Antidoron or that which takes the 
place of the Doron or Gift. The Blessed 
Eucharist is of course ¢he Gift, above all other 
gifts, but as all could not always receive, it 
became customary to distribute after Mass 
morsels of blessed, not consecrated, bread, to 
remind all, both those who had received and 
those who had not, of the real and substantial 
gift which had been offered them in the Holy 
Sacrifice. Dr. Rock gives the following account 
of the ceremony as it took place in the England 
of our Catholic forefathers: “ As soon as Mass 
“was ended a loaf of bread was blessed, and 
“then with a knife, very likely set apart for the 
“ purpose, cut into small slices for distribution 
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“among the people, who went up and received 
“it from the priest, whose hand they kissed. 
“ This holy loaf, or eu/ogia, was meant to be an 
“emblem of that brotherly love and union 
“which ought always to bind Christians to- 
“ gether ; andits use lasted in England up to the 
“woeful change of religion, and still continues 
“to be kept up in France, as well as in the 
“Greek Church. But it should be remembered 
‘that whilst the Blessed Eucharist was called 
“the ‘ sacrifice, the holy loaf was called the 
“<cyeature,’ thus implying that the Eucharist 
“was not a creature, but Christ, who with the 
“Father and the Holy Ghost was the Creator. 
“Though the holy loaf was but a creature, still 
“ because it had been blessed, he who lost his 
“ portion of it was punished by the discipline of 
“the Anglo-Saxon Church with a penance of 
‘“four days’ length, and to those who were 
“unwilling to partake in the Eucharist itself, 
‘“‘ was it forbidden either to go up and take this 
“holy bread from the priest’s hand or to have 
“the kiss of peace given them at Mass.” To 
this account, Neale (Orzental Liturgies) adds : 
“The Antidoron is only eaten fasting; if the 
“recipient happens to have broken his fast, he 
“takes it in his hand, but either passes it on to 
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“ his neighbour, or, which is more common, eats 
“it before breakfast next morning. Balsamon 
“refers its origin to the Council of Antioch; 
“by the Latins it is attributed to Pope Pius I. 
““S. Nilus the younger tasted no other food 
“during Lent. It is distributed equally to 
“those who have and those who have not com- 
‘“‘ municated, though designed especially for the 
‘“‘latter. In the West it has usually been known 
“ by the name of exlogia.” 

The well-known Dr. Issaverdeus of the 
Armenian community established on the little 
island of S. Lazaro at Venice tells us that the 
custom of blessing bread for distribution to the 
people has always obtained in the Armenian as 
well as in other Eastern rites. It is rather 
curious that whereas Mason Neale, who had 
made such a close study of Eastern rites, asserts 
positively that the Eulogiz were never given to 
Catechumens in the East, although he thinks 
with Macedo and in opposition to Cardinal 
Bona that in the West they sometimes were 
so distributed, Dr. Issaverdeus, himself an 
Armenian and one of the most learned members 
of their body, attributes the very origin of 
blessed bread after Mass to the desire to give 
something to the Catechumens as they were 
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deprived of participation in the Holy Eucharist. 
He writes in his short epitome of the Armenian 
rite: ‘In those days all the congregation 
“present at the sacred ceremony were 
“accustomed to partake of the Holy Sacrament, 
‘“and it was to the Catechumens that a piece 
“of blessed bread only was given in order to 
“prepare them for the Holy Communion.” 
Later, when all did not communicate, the pious 
custom was extended to all the congregation, 
that all might be spiritual if not actual partakers 
of the Holy Eucharist. It has been stated. by 
some that the ritual of the Antidoron is con- 
nected with that of the Agage or love-feast of 
the early Christians, but how it is not very easy 
to see. 
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‘The worthiest thing, most of goodness 
In all the world, it is the Mass. 
If a thousand clerks did nought else, 
According as Saint Jerome tells, 
But told the virtues of Mass-singing, 
And the profit of Mass-hearing, 
Yet should they never the fifth part, 
For all their wit and all their art, 
Tell the virtue, needs and pardon 
To them that with devotion, 
In cleanness and with good intent, 
Do worship to this Sacrament.” 


The Lay Folks’ Mass-book. 
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